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THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE GOSPELS— A BRIEF 

CATECHISM' 



WARREN PALMER BEHAN, PH.D. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



I. THE PKOBLEM STATED 

i. What are the sources of our present English New Testament? 
The English version, like all modern versions, is based upon the 
ancient Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. 

2. How many Greek manuscripts of the New Testament are known to 
scholars ? 

Nearly four thousand. But of these many contain only a portion 
of the New Testament, and some of them a very small portion. The 
really important sources of the New Testament are counted by 
hundreds rather than by thousands. 

3. When were these Greek manuscripts written ? 

The autographs and their immediate copies have, of course, 
perished. The existing Greek manuscripts were written in the fourth 

J This catechism is intended to be used as a basis of private study, and in adult 
Bible classes. The brief answers given to the questions should be supplemented by 
reading the literature of the subject. In class study it will be well for the teacher not 
only to inform himself by such reading, but to assign specific questions for further 
investigation and report by members of the class. To facilitate such further study 
the following brief list of popular books and articles in English is appended: 

Anthony, Introduction to the Life of Jesus. 

Bacon, Introduction to the New Testament. 

Bennett and Adeney, Biblical Introduction. 

Burton, E. D., A Short Introduction to the Gospels; also "Sources of the Life of 
Jesus Outside the Gospels," in Biblical World, January, 1900, pp. 26-36. 

Burton, N. S., "The Character of Jesus — A Basis of Confidence in the Gospel 
Record," in Biblical World, July, 1896, pp. 30-36. 

Dods, Marcus, The Bible: Its Origin and Nature, chap. 6, "The Trustworthiness 
of the Gospels." 

Robinson, The Study of the Gospels. 

Stanton, V. H., article "Gospels" in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible . 

Vincent, M. R., A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 1-41. 

Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels. 
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and following centuries, some as late as the sixteenth century. The 
two oldest manuscripts are : (a) Codex Sinaiticus, found by Teschen- 
dorf in 1859 in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. It 
contains the New Testament complete ; portions of the Greek version 
of the Old Testament, commonly known as the Septuagint; the 
Epistle of Barnabas; and fragments of the Shepherd of Hernias. 
(b) Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican library at Rome. It contains 
the Septuagint with some gaps, and the New Testament to Heb. 
9 : 14 inclusive. Both these manuscripts date from about the middle 
of the fourth century. 

4. Are the Greek manuscripts our only ancient sources for the New Testa- 
ment? 

No. There are several very early versions of the New Testament, 
and hundreds of quotations in ancient writers. 

5. How old are the oldest of these versions ? 

The old Latin and the old Syriac date from the early part or middle 
of the second century; the two ancient Egyptian versions called 
Bohairic and Sahidic are believed to be from the end of the second 
century; the Gothic, Vulgate Latin, and the Ethiopic are from the 
fourth century; the Armenian is from the fifth. The oldest existing 
manuscripts of these versions come, of course, from a period some- 
what later than that at which the versions themselves were produced. 
Thus the oldest manuscript of the old Syriac version is from the fourth 
or fifth century; of the old Latin version the oldest manuscript is 
from the fourth century. The great majority of the manuscripts 
of these and the other versions date from a much later period. Yet 
the fact that the versions themselves were made so early is of great 
value in the restoration of the earliest form of the text. 

6. At how early a day were extant quotations made from the New Testa- 
ment? 

Books written at the beginning of the second century, or even at 
the end of the first century, show the influence of the New Testament. 
Explicit quotations, naming the book or author, are numerous from 
and after the latter part of the second century. 

7. What is the problem of the New Testament student who desires to dis- 
cover the facts concerning the historical trustworthiness of the gospels? 
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It is twofold, textual and historical. 2 The textual problem is, by 
the comparison of the Greek manuscripts of the gospels, the ancient 
versions, and patristic quotations, to recover, as nearly as possible, 
the text of the book as the author wrote it. The historical problem 
is to determine the historicity of the events and sayings recorded in 
the book. Though these two problems are not wholly separable in 
practice, they are in principle distinct. It is one question what the 
author wrote. It is another how far what he wrote was true and 
accurate. 

II. THE TEXTUAL PROBLEM 

8. Name some of the difficulties to be encountered in constructing the 
original text 

a) The large number of manuscripts to be analyzed and compared. 

b) The certainty that errors will arise in the multiplication of 
written copies. These may be conscious or unconscious, intentional 
or unintentional. They may arise from any of the following causes : 
(i) confusion of similar capital letters; (2) transposition of letters; 
(3) carelessness due to haste; (4) introduction of matter found by 
the copyist in the margin of the copy he was reading into the text of 
the copy he was making; (5) alteration of text in order to make it 
agree with a parallel passage; (6) the changing of expressions felt 
to be incorrect or inelegant into preferable ones. Many of these 
errors are possible even in the copying of manuscripts of modern 
date. The possiblities of error are seen to be enormously greater 
in the case of these old manuscripts when we remember that chapter 
divisions were not used until the thirteenth century, and that in the 
early manuscripts there is no break between words, and also that 
breathings and accents are very rare. 

c) The problem of arriving at the original text may be better 
appreciated when we recall that in the texts now accessible there are 
from 150,000 to 200,000 variations. 

9. How serious are these variations and difficulties? 

So far as the variations are concerned, (a) only a very small pro- 
portion affect the sense materially; (b) a much smaller portion is 

2 Strictly speaking, the textual problem is also historical. But for convenience 
of designation, the problem of historicity may be called historical, as distinguished 
from that which deals with the recovery of the text. 
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really important; (c) no variation affects materially an article of 
faith or a moral precept ; (d) hardly more than one-thousandth part 
of the entire text is affected by substantial variation. The best 
critical scholarship is agreed that, while we have not precisely the 
original text, yet we can be reasonably assured that in its essential 
features, and in many instances in exact phraseology, we have a 
substantially correct copy of the original gospels. 

III. THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

10. What reasons have been urged for believing that the nature of the record 
and its sources tends to discredit its trustworthiness as a historical document ? 

Four reasons have been urged for not accepting everything in the 
gospels just as it stands: (a) the general insecurity of oral tradition; 

(b) the tendency to admit what is mythical into the history of a hero ; 

(c) the likelihood, or possibility, that the writers would allow their 
own opinions to color their statements; (d) the differences and con- 
tradictions found in the gospels, in the order of events, words, deeds, etc. 

11. How much can be made of the first difficulty — the general insecurity of 
oral tradition ? 

This difficulty must be recognized. The circumstance that for a 
long time after the events happened, and before the facts were com- 
mitted to writing, they had been handed down orally, can scarcely 
have failed to produce some perceptible effect upon the gospels as 
we have them now. On the other hand, certain considerations 
assure us : (a) Too much may easily be made of the distance in time 
between the events and the second generation. A second generation 
does not arrive all at once. Many of the contemporaries of Christ 
must have been living near to the close of the century. It is reason- 
able to suppose that there would have been enough of these to keep 
the narrator close to the facts as they happened, (b) Again, the 
gospels are not mere transcripts of popular tradition. Luke expressly 
claims to draw his narrative from the testimony of eyewitnesses, and 
early tradition affirms the same of Mark, reporting that it contains 
the reminiscences of Peter. The gospels may have been written in 
part for the very purpose of correcting popular tradition, as Luke 
declares in his preface that he wrote in order that Theophilus might 
know the certainty concerning the things wherein he had been instruc- 
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ted. (c) One of the gospels, that of John, professes to be from the 
hand of an eyewitness, and although an eyewitness may err, the 
presumption is always in his favor, (d) When we allow for the lapse 
of time between the events themselves and the record of them as 
found in the gospels, we must allow for the extraordinary character 
of the material; and also for the character and circumstances of those 
who received the impressions of Christ and his words and deeds. 3 

12. How much can be made of the second difficulty — the known tendency 
to admit what is mythical into the account given of a hero ? 

That this is a common tendency the accounts given of Thomas 
a Becket and St. Francis of Assisi witness. It is, of course, possible 
that something of the kind occurred in the case of the written record 
of the life of Jesus. It is to be remembered, however, that even with 
the mixture of fact and fiction in the accounts of the two men named 
above, the mythical element does not dim the substantial clearness 
with which these characters stand forth as historical. For the sake of 
the argument, it may be granted for the moment that the accounts of 
the birth of Jesus, the angel visitations, and even some of the Mas- 
ter's recorded miracles are tinged with myth ; yet there is still a large 
amount of material which is absolutely trustworthy, and from this 
material we can find all that is essential to a knowledge of the character 
of Christ as the full revelation of God. 

13. How much can be made of the likelihood of personal bias on the part 
of the writers ? 

We know that the writers were not mere chroniclers, but each 
wrote with a deep religious purpose, which influenced him in the 
selection and use of material. But, notwithstanding this fact, the 

3 "With the man who lives a life full of bustling activity, impression overlays 
impression, till all is blurred and confused. But in the life of a peasant impressions 
are so rare that they assume abnormal vividness; and thus a certain event or incident, 
which at the time seemed extraordinary, is an indelible spot of light in the gray gloom 
of many monotonous years. The men who saw most of Christ were of this order. 
The most thrilling hour they had ever known was that in which Christ first addressed 
them. In many cases this meeting with Christ had been associated with some tragic 
or impressive incident which they were not likely to forget — the threatened death of a 
parent, the recovery from sickness of a friend, the recall to sanity of a demented child — 
the wings of wonder had hovered over the gray lives of these men for a day and a night; 
their hearts, their imagination had been profoundly stirred. Was it likely they could 
forget?" — William J. Dawson, The Lije oj Christ, pp. 13, 14. 
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several representations of Jesus in the gospels substantially agree. 
It is one Christ that after all is presented, and not three or four. 

14. Are there not discrepancies and contradictions in the gospels, and do 
they not invalidate the testimony of the evangelists? 

There are many disagreements and even contradictions. We 
gain nothing by disregarding them, and cannot deny them. Three 
examples may serve to illustrate: (a) In Mark 6:8-12 the disciples 
are allowed to take a staff, but in Matt. 10:10 and Luke 9:3 ff. they 
are not so allowed, (b) In Mark 5:23 Jairus tells Jesus that his 
daughter is at the point of death, but in Matt. 9:18 he is reported 
as saying that she is already dead, (c) Matt. 8:5-13 tells us that 
the Capernaum centurion came to Jesus in person, but Luke 7 : 1-10 
says that he sent messengers instead. 

15. How are we to account for these differences and for omissions in one 
gospel of matter found in another? 

The differences are due, in part, to the fact that there were several 
witnesses of the various events in the life of Jesus, and that from 
the testimony of these witnesses there arose different accounts of 
Jesus' deeds and sayings; in part, to variations inevitably introduced 
as the stories were repeated; in part, to the (relatively slight) modifica- 
tions of the same sources by the different evangelists. There is 
agreement in testimony in the great things, along with various degrees 
of difference in detail. The omissions are to be accounted for by 
two facts: (a) the same sources were not present to all the writers; 
(b) the several evangelists, each having a specific purpose, are influ- 
enced by this purpose in the selection of material. 

16. What books in the New Testament contain the chief record of the life 
of Jesus ? 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, known as the gospels. 

17. Has there been any grouping of these books? 

Yes. The first three are grouped together and are called the 
synoptic gospels, because they take, in so large part, the same view 
of the ministry of Jesus, recognizing the same periods and recording 
to a considerable extent the same events. The fourth gospel is 
known as the gospel of John. It manifestly treats of the same Jesus, 
who is the subject of the other three, yet, in a literary sense, pursues 
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an almost entirely different course from that followed by the other 
gospels. 

18. What is the so-called synoptic problem? 

It is the problem of determining the mutual relations of the first 
three gospels, in which is involved the discovery of their literary 
sources. 

19. What constitute the main elements of the synoptic problem ? 

(a) The resemblances of these gospels to one another in several 
particulars; (b) the differences among the synoptists; (c) the state- 
ments of the gospels themselves, or of early Christian writers, con- 
cerning the origin of the several gospels. 

20. What do the gospels themselves say regarding their origin ? 

(a) Matthew and Mark say nothing; (b) Luke refers to written 
documents then in existence and to the testimony of eyewitnesses 
(1 : 1-4). (c) The fourth gospel speaks of the writer as an eyewitness 
of the events which he narrates, 1:14; 19:35; see also 21:24. 

21. Do we know anything outside the gospels of Matthew and Mark regard- 
ing their respective origin ? 

Yes. Eusebius of Caesarea in Palestine, who died about 340 A. D., 
quotes, in his Church History, Book III, chap. 39, the following 
statements made by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Asia Minor, who 
died probably between the years 125 and 150 A. D. : "So then 
Matthew wrote the Oracles (Logia) in the Hebrew language, and 
everyone interpreted them as he was able." 4 "This also the pres- 
byter said: Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately, though not indeed in order, whatever he remem 
bered of the things said or done by Christ. For he neither heard 
the Lord nor followed him, but, afterward, as I have said, he followed 
Peter, who adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but with 
no intention of giving a connected account of the Lord's discourses, 
so that Mark committed no error while he thus wrote some things 

4 Eusebius himself says (Church History, III, 24): "Matthew, who had at first 
preached to the Hebrews, when he was about to go to other peoples, committed his 
gospel to writing in his native tongue, and thus compensated those whom he was 
obliged to leave for the loss of his presence." (Just what this Hebrew — Aramaic — 
collection of "logia" was, and what its relation to our Greek gospel of Matthew, is one 
of the questions connected with the "synoptic problem.") 
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as he remembered them. For he was careful of one thing, not to 
omit any of the things which he had heard and not to state them 
falsely." The " presbyter " whom Eusebius quotes probably belonged 
to a generation older than that of Papias himself, and this testimony, 
therefore, is very early. 

22. Is the Matthew gospel spoken of by Papias our gospel of Matthew ? 
Probably not. The "Logia" spoken of by Papias is probably 

one of the chief sources of our Matthew, as the Peter reminiscences 
were the basis of our Mark. 

23. What are the chief theories respecting the sources of the synoptic gospels ? 
Most living scholars hold one or the other of two general theories : 

(a) that the oral teaching and preaching of the apostles and early 
missionaries were themselves the direct sources of our gospels without 
dependence one upon the other; (b) that from the oral narrative 
of Jesus' life there arose two gospels, say the gospel of Mark and the 
original Matthew, or possibly more than two, and that from these 
and oral tradition our present gospels arose. 

24. What is the problem presented by the gospel according to John ? 
While the question of sources is not excluded, yet the great question 

is that of authorship. Is it, as tradition affirms, the work of John, or 
not? 

25. What are the chief views in reference to this question? 

(a) It is in the strictest sense the work of the apostle, (b) It is 
simply a spurious work of the second century, (c) It proceeds in 
large part from John as the chief source, but owes its present form to 
others, presumably to a disciple, or to disciples, of John. 

26. Where does the truth seem to lie ? 

Modern opinion is much divided, but there is a strong tendency to 
some form of the third view. 

27. What, then, in conclusion, can be said respecting the sources of our 
gospels as we have them now? 

There is a clearly marked tendency among the best modern 
scholars to agree on the following as the main sources : 

(a) A written collection of the sayings of Jesus, known as the 
"Logia," evidently written, in Aramaic or Hebrew, by the apostle 
Matthew. 
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(b) A written record of the reminiscences of the apostle Peter 
made by Mark, and forming the chief source of our present gospel 
of Mark. 

c) Oral tradition — individual reminiscences, forming additional 
sources of all the synoptic gospels. 

d) The reminiscences of the apostle John forming the essential 
source of the gospel of that name. 

Our present Matthew is generally held to be based largely on 
Mark and the original Matthew, and Luke is also held to have 
employed Mark and the original Matthew as his chief sources. 

28. On the basis of these chief sources, then, what assurance have we that 
in the four gospels we have a credible record? 

The assurance, that the gospels substantially as we have them, 
contain materials dating from apostolic times and derived in large 
part from men who themselves were companions of Jesus, and that 
these sources were employed by men who intended to give a true 
picture of Jesus. 

IV. THE POSITIVE EVIDENCES OF THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE 

GOSPELS 

29. Are there any positive evidences of the trustworthiness of the gospels? 
Yes, there are many. They are of two sorts, external and internal. 

30. What are the external evidences? 

There are four lines of these evidences : (a) non-Christian testi- 
mony; (b) the existence and records of the Christian church; (c) 
letters of companions of Jesus ; (d) letters of Paul. 

a) The non-Christian testimony. — While this is quite meager, and 
some of it is open to the suspicion of interpolation and spuriousness, 
yet it is attested by some of the most trustworthy of ancient writers 3 
that in the early part of the first century there lived in Judea a man, 
Jesus by name, known also as the Christ, who was put to death in 
the reign of Tiberius, under the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate; 
that from him there took its rise a religious sect, who worshiped him, 
and took his name, being called Christians; and that this sect spread 
abroad as far as Bithynia and Rome. 

s Josephus, Antiquities, XX, ix, 1; XVIII, iii. 3; XVIII, v, 2; Tacitus, Annals, 
XV, 44; Pliny, Epistles, X, 96; Suetonius, Life of Claudius, chap. 25; Life 0} Nero, 
chap. 16. 
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b) The existence and records oj the Christian church. — There is 
in existence today, nearly nineteen hundred years after the death of 
its reputed founder, an institution composed of those who believe in 
the Christ, and calling itself after his name, whose history and whose 
present influence demand a mighty cause. The record of Jesus 
of Nazareth, as we have it in the gospels, furnishes us with an adequate 
cause for the history and existence of the Christian church, and if that 
record be taken away, we are left without anything that can in any 
way begin to explain the origin and development of that church. 

c) Letters oj companions oj Jesus. — These letters were written by 
James, Peter, and John. Modern criticism has questioned them all, 
but 1 Peter and 1 John are regarded as genuine by a large number 
of critical scholars. What have these to contribute to the biography 
of Christ ? If the data found there coincide with the testimony of 
the gospels, then we have an external evidence of the trustworthiness 
of the gospels. (1) Peter claims to be an eyewitness to the following 
facts concerning Jesus: his sinless life (2:22; 3:18); his sufferings 
and death (1:11-19; 2:21-24; 3:18; 4:1); his resurrection (1:3; 
3:18, 21). Frequent appeal is made to his patience, and constant 
recognition of him as Lord by Peter and his fellow-Christians is 
shown. (2) John, the author of the first epistle, explicitly claims 
personal acquaintance with Jesus (1:1-3); he refers to his coming 
in the flesh (4:2; 3:8; 4:9, 10, 14; 5:20); to his sinlessness (3:5); 
to his death (5:6; 1:7; 12:2; 4:10). 

Thus the main outlines of the gospel record are found to be the 
same as those drawn by the companions of Jesus whose letters we 
have, and the agreement found here leads us safely to infer that 
the rest of the record is, in the main, thoroughly reliable. 

d) Letters oj Paul. — After a century of criticism, these seven 
letters are with practical unanimity admitted and maintained by 
scholars as genuine letters of Paul, viz. : 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, and Philemon. Con- 
cerning these letters there is not even such doubt as exists concern- 
ing 1 John and 1 Peter. These documents are, moreover, nearer 
to the actual life of Jesus than any others that we now have, and 
their authenticity is established more firmly than that of any other 
early Christian writings. What do these letters of Paul reveal con- 
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cerning Jesus ? He was born of a Jewish mother and was a descend- 
ant of David (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 1:3; 9:5); his personal ministry 
was among his own people, the Jews (Rom. 15:8); in character he 
was meek and gentle, a servant of God, obedient to his will even to 
the point of surrendering himself to die (2 Cor. 10:1; Rom. 15:3; 
Phil. 2:8); he was free from sin (2 Cor. 5:21); he taught the mutual 
bearing of burdens (Gal. 6:2); he forbade divorce (1 Cor. 7:10); 
he taught the principle that preachers of the gospel should live by 
the gospel (1 Cor. 9:14); he instituted the Lord's Supper (1 Cor. 
11:23-25); his death was the work of the Jews, but at the hands 
of the Romans ; he was crucified and died on the cross an ignominious 
death, yet not for any evil he had done; he knew no sin, but died 
on behalf of sinners; nor did he die unwillingly; he gave himself, 
recognizing it as God's will for him (1 Thess. 2:15; 4:14; 5:19; Gal. 
1:4; 2:20,21; 3:1,13; 6:12,14; 1 Cor. 1:23; 2:3,8; 5:7; 8:11; 
11:23-26; 15:3; 2 Cor. 5:15; 13:4; Rom. 3:25; 4:25; 5:6, 10; 
6:3; 8:32, 34; 14:9, 15; Phil. 2:8; 3:10, 18); on the third day 
he was raised again and appeared to Peter, then to the Twelve, then 
to above five hundred at once, of whom the greater part were then 
living when 1 Corinthians was written; then to all the apostles; 
and last of all to Paul also (1 Thess. 1:10; 4:14; Gal. 1:1; 1 Cor. 
9:1; 15:4-8, 12-23; 2 Cor. 5:15; Rom. 1:4; 4:24, 25; 6:4, 9; 
8:11,34; 10:9; 14:9; Phil. 3:10); it also appears that Jesus had 
been understood to say that he would return from heaven whither 
he was believed to have gone after his resurrection (1 Thess. 1:10; 
Rom. 8:34; Phil. 3:20; cf. 1 Thess. 4:15-17). 

While there is no reference to his miracles or parables, no account 
of his missionary journeys, yet there is frequent reference to the 
great central facts of his life. The figure of Jesus stands before us 
here with self-consistency and clearness. The main facts of the 
gospels are certified to by the unimpeached testimony of one who 
was of Jesus' own nation, born in almost the same year, a resident 
of Jerusalem after Jesus' death, an unprejudiced witness, or, rather, 
one who at the beginning was bitterly prejudiced against him and 
his claims, whose testimony is, therefore, all the more significant. 

Thus by the testimony of Jews, gentiles, and Christians, by the 
evidence of historians of the first early part of the second century, of 
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well-authenticated letters written not far from the middle of the 
first century, the great cardinal facts respecting Jesus as a historical 
person are established beyond shadow of reasonable doubt. 

31. What are the internal evidences of the trustworthiness of the gospels? 

a) Luke's statement (1 : 1-4) indicates his intention to use with 
discrimination and accuracy the best sources at his command, which 
he believed to be based upon the testimony of eyewitnesses. 6 From 
the purpose of his gospel — to put Theophilus in possession of the 
exact facts of Jesus' life as far as he could determine them by pains- 
taking labor — it is but just to assume, until it is disproved by evi- 
dence, that his sources were of the character which he ascribed to 
them, and that in his gospel we shall find the result of a discrimi- 
nating judgment. This places the stamp, not of absolute correct- 
ness, but of the approval of an intelligent and honest writer of the 
first century, substantially upon the following material: (1) the 
gospel of Mark; it is now generally admitted that Mark was one of 
the principal sources of Luke ; (2) that part of the gospel of Matthew 
which is common with Luke; (3) that which is peculiar to Luke's 
gospel. 

b) Respecting the matter peculiar to Matthew we have no state- 
ment of the first evangelist himself, nor can the statement of Luke's 
preface be made to apply to it directly. But it is highly probable 
that precisely this material, found only in Matthew's gospel, is, so 
far at least as it consists of sayings of Jesus, derived from that origi- 
nal gospel of Matthew of which Papias speaks. And it is precisely 
these sayings that perhaps of all the recorded utterances of Jesus 
commend themselves most strongly as his by their originality and 
profound moral insight. 

c) The teachings of Jesus as recorded in the synoptic gospels 
cannot reasonably be ascribed to any other person, or group of 
persons, in the age in which the gospels arose. By their simplicity 

6 It is worthy of note, however, that, though Luke's investigation referred to in 
the words, "having carefully traced out the course of all things from the beginning," 
presumably extended over the whole scope of his book, yet by characterizing those 
from whom the gospel narrative was originally derived as those " who from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word," a phrase which designates not two 
classes but one class fulfilling two qualifications, he in effect limits his claim to possess 
gospel sources based on eyewitness knowledge to the public career of Jesus. 
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of expression, coupled with keenness of moral insight and breadth 
of horizon, they require as their author one greater than scribe, or 
rabbi, or apostle, and can be accounted for only as proceeding from 
a great personality, such as the gospels tell us Jesus was. 

d) Here and there throughout the gospels are evidences furnished 
by words, references, and narrations that wear the unmistakable 
marks of trustworthiness. Of slight, yet significant, weight when 
viewed singly, when linked together they constitute a strong chain 
of favorable evidence for the historicity of the gospels. Such are 
the following: (i) The occurrence of names and designations of 
our Lord which in the second century had become obsolete, i. e., 
"Jesus," "Son of man;" names which were later superseded almost 
entirely by the word "Christ." (2) The correctness of geographical 
references, and of all references to both Jewish and Roman customs 
and history. (3) The unhesitating and frank exposure of the 
weakness and failings of the Twelve; their slowness in apprehending 
the meaning of the parables, the failure of their faith on critical 
occasions, the worldliness of their ambitions, their wrangling, the 
abandonment of their Lord. The thing as it happened is told with 
no attempt at evasion, or justification. Men are not likely to invent 
anecdotes to their own discredit. 

e) The crowning evidence, however, is in the character of Jesus 
as revealed in the gospels. The four portraits of Christ drawn by 
different men, while they differ in many details, are yet one. The 
character of Christ revealed in them is so far superior to any known 
to history that he cannot be the creation of these narrators; they 
could not have invented him. To have imagined such a perfectly 
complete and symmetrical character without an actual life like that 
of Jesus from which to draw, would be a miracle beyond belief. 

32. What, then, is the net result of this twofold evidence ? 

Accepting on authority what all competent authorities agree in 
accepting, we reach the firm conviction that the gospels were written 
by men who intended to tell only the truth; that they had access to 
sources of information in the main trustworthy; and that, therefore, 
we have in the gospels a substantially correct record of fact; espe- 
cially that we have in the Jesus there portrayed a historical character. 
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33. In order to be trustworthy, then, must every statement found in the 
gospels be literally true ? 

No. All the narratives in the gospels are not of equal historical 
value. Careful and reverent study must sift the material as we have 
it, and determine what, if any, unhistorical elements have found 
their way into the record. There are differences between the gospels 
in their reports of Jesus' teaching. But these very differences can 
be so used as to yield us a more accurate knowledge of this teaching 
than could be gained from one gospel alone. Neither diversity of 
report nor inaccuracy can obscure the surpassingly significant story 
of Jesus' life given us in the gospels. 

34. It is pertinent then to ask: What is it that we seek in the gospels? 
It is acquaintance with Jesus Christ. A careful survey of the 

evidences previously cited reveals that the gospels, as we have them, 
present us with an undeniably lifelike portrait of Christ, and also 
with so accurate a report of his words that we can form a true esti- 
mate of his teaching. The Christ of the gospels is the supreme fact 
of history, and upon his words and work, substantially as found in 
our gospels, we can confidently build. 



